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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There seems to be a sad want of reasoning power 
on the part of many investigators as to the spread of 
contagious diseases —especially those which are sup- 
posed to pass from animals to man through the 
medium of milk. Afterall the work which has been 
done to disprove the theories which trace Scarlet 
fever and Diphtheria to “an eruptive disease of the 
udders of cows” we had a right to expect at least 
great care before any official ventured to fall back 
upon this most untenable hypothesis. At Croydon, 
because a number of cases of diphtheria happened in 
persons who had consumed milk from a dairy where 
some cows had an eruption on the teats, it was at 
once concluded that the udder eruption and the 
human disease were cause and effect. Dr. Klein of 
course supplied the necessary bacteriological con- 
nection. To point out to these theorists that hundreds 
of persons consumed the milk without developing 
diphtheria, that a similar eruption is common and 
harmless, that diphtheria had made many victims 
before the udder disease existed, is altogether use- 
less. Some positive source must be found for every 
outbreak of disease and what so easy as the Cow! 
Nearly every one drinks milk and nearly every dairy 
of cows can show some sort of udder eruption. Un- 
fortunately this easy method of accounting for disease 
in human beings leads to the real source of infection 
being undetected, and it also causes the greatest 
hardship and loss to the owner of the cows. A 
‘correspondent writes us a long account of quite a 
new line of research but it seems to us to be based 
upon the same fallacy as many of the theories of 
medical officers. This new discovery traces whooping 
cough to Messrs. Day and Martin’s blacking. Itseems 
that our correspondent’s children suffered from this 
(lisease at the same time that a friend’s children in 
a distant town were also victims to the complaint. 
He discovered that both families used “ Day and 
Martin.” No other common origin for the disease 
could be found, and strange to relate at every house 
im which he was able to find whooping cough he 
also found “Day and Martin.” We have attempted 
to show this investigator that he is not logical, and 
a the fact of his always find these two things— 
aunting and disease—together is not proof that 

ey are connected in anyway with each other. He 
will not listen to any argument but simply replies 
Pa relation to each other is quite as evident as 
poe ation of diphtheria and udder eruptions, or as 
eps ia and horses.” Without denying the truth 
a me we must say that two blacks can- 
Mea, ~% a white, and with this we apologise to 

rs. Day and Martin for giving publicity to such 


Our Veterinary Medical Societies are said to cor- 
rectly indicate the local feeling, energy, and intelli- 
gence of the profession. If this be true Yorkshire 
is well ‘to the front, as may be gathered from a 
perusal of the report of the last meeting. The 
members came in force, and members of the 
Medical profession were also invited, and took part 
in the discussions. They also considered the 
subject of the fitness of flesh for human con- 
sumption when derived from animals which had 
suffered from milk-fever, and they drew from 
a Medical Officer of Health, who was present, 
a very clear and full statement of his views as to 
the relative position of veterinarians and medical 
officers of health. We certainly approve his position 
and think it must be allowed that to the medical 
man the duty belongs of saying what is good or bad 
for human consumption. He may be right or he 
may be wrong; we may be able to assist his judg- 
ment, but on him must devolve the duty of pro- 
tecting human beings from harm. Individual 
medical officers may be wrong in certain cases, but 
every error pointed out wi!l lead to its avoidance in 
future, and as Sanitary and Hygienic Science ad- 
vances the time will arrive when we shall all 
possess more definite and correct knowledge of what 
is innocuous or injurous to health. Meantime let 
us work together, and acknowledge the sphere 
within which we each have paramount duty and 
authority. Mr. Bowman certainly has elicited 
a good discussion, and Dr. Cameron has cleared 
away misunderstanding which existed in many dis- 
tricts outside Yorkshire. 


On ‘Tuberculosis in Cattle Professor McFadyean 
is an authority, and he states his belief that the 
disease is not very communicable between animals 
of different species. Infection spreads chiefly from 
man to’ man and from bovine to bovine. He insists 
that amongst animals we should adopt preven- 
tion not cure; that whilst giving every datten- 
tion to sanitary measures we should rely on iso- 
lation and slaughter for getting rid’ of this dis- 
ease—as for others of a contagious nature. He 
referred to some experiments on cattle with 
Koch’s: lymph, carried out on the Continent, 
which indicated its value as an aid to diagnosis, 
but stated that confirmation was required. Even 
without any aid to diagnosis the symptoms of ad- 
vanced cases are well enough known to warrant 
the disease being placed in the schedule of con- 
ious diseases. f Koch’s lymph be found on 
further trial to be really diagnostic, not one 
single excuse will be left to the cautious spirits 


‘An illogical hypothesis, 


who now fear to schedule Tuberculosis. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


AN INGUINAL TUMOUR? 


Some few months ago 1 was” requested to examine 
a mediuni sized black and tan terrier with an en- 
largement in the groin which had recently increased 
in size. In the right inguinal region ] found a 
tumour about the shape and volume of a large wal- 
nut, and | noticed that the dog had been castrated. 
The tumour was tolerably distinct, and could be 
raised with the skin to some extent—it was quite 
subcutaneous—but underneath it some structure 
was recognisable which apparently came from the 
inguinal ring. Having once experienced an un- 
pleasant surprise in removing a tumour in a similar 
position from a bitch. and finding underneath it an 
inguinal hernia I jumped to the conclusion that this 
was another case in which hernia existed as a com- 
plication toa tumour. I advised the owner not to 
have any operation performed at present. but to 
wait and see if the increase in size persisted. 

About three months since and about six months 
after my previous examination the dog was brought 
back for further advice. The tumour had nearly 
doubled in size, and it was thought to interfere at 
times with locomotion, as the dog sometimes “ car- 
ried ” the leg on the affected side. A careful re- 
examination was made, and the tumour appeared to 
be more painful on pressure, and it was noticed that 
the scrotum showed only one castration scar, and 
that it was on the opposite side to the tumour. It 
just occurred to me whether this tumour could be a 
testicle which had not been removed and which had 
become displaced. It seemed so far forward from 
the scrotum and so large that I decided that it was 
not a testicle, although the substance felt coming 
through the inguinal ring might not be a hernia 
but only the spermatic cord. Operation was de- 
cided on. An incision through the skin lald bare 
the tumour, which was unconnected with the tissues. 
It lay in a cavity containing a little serous fluid, 
and at once suggested the appearance presented by 
an incision into the scrotum. On raising the object 
it was found to be an enlarged testicle, the veins of 
which were much enlarged as well as the whole 
bulk of the organ. It was removed by one stroke 
of the knife, after the blood vessels had been secured 
with a ligature. 

The animal made a speedy recovery, and my mis- 
taken diagnosis did no harm to any one—not even to 
the dog, but I have never felt quite so proud of my 
operation as the owner of the dog was. Such dis- 
placement of a testicle has never before come under 
my notice, and I account for the rapid increase in 
size after some years of quiescence by the fact that 
the pressure of the inguinal canal caused hyperemia 
and turgescence of the vessels of the organ. and so 
led to swelling. Perhaps the relation of the 
case may guard other practitioners from a similar 
mistake, which might not always terminate so 
satisfactorily. 

A. L, E. 


GANGRENOUS MAMMITIS. 


The subject was a Jersey cow, with good pedigree, 

When I first saw her, her temp. was 105° F, re. 
spirations hurried, and the mammary gland wholly 
inflamed; one part of the gland however was 
harder than the rest, of a peculiar colour, with the 
skin peeling off. 

The treatment consisted of hyposulphite of soda 
and potassium nitrate, in half-ounce doses, three 
times a day, the gland being rubbed with belladonna 
lotion. Next day the hard portion of the gland was 
Jower in temperature than the rest, which soon con- 
vinced me what I had to deal with. 

The same treatment was continued, allowing her 
plenty of water and fresh green grass, which was in 
season. In a day or two cracks appeared in the 
skin which discharged a very foetid pus. During 
these few days the temperature remained as before, 
appetite fair, and a continual grinding of the teeth 
was present. In two or three days more the teat of 
the affected part sloughed off, and exposed a large 
hole, which did not give forth a very sweet odour. 
This was well washed out with warm water and 
carbolic lotion. 

The medicinal treatment was now suspended, 
with the exception of potassium nitrate; the 
grinding of the teeth having almost ceased, also the 
moaning (which I omitted to mention) ; appetite 
better, and temperature almost normal. The hole 
in the gland soon filled up, and in another month 
the cow had recovered. It is the only case I have 
ever seen of the kind, and it would be well if every 
cow had a constitution such as this one. small though 


she was. 


URZMIC POISONING IN COW? 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


I think if M.R.C.V.S., would consider facts he 
need not consider his case an extraordinary one. 
Was not the case one of splenic apoplexy ? The 
difficulty in passing the catheter was probably due 
to the valve present. and the deeply congested state 
of neck of bladder might be thus accounted for. 
Uremic poisoning in 24 hours is an absurdity, 1 
less the food contained an extraordinary amount 0 
nutriment. “Cow began to blow, presented sy™P- 
toms of suffocation, and died in half an hour 
Spleen extraordinary size.”-—(sic). Can contrac 
tion of muscle of neck of bladder cause re-absorp: 
tion of urine in 24 hours and none found ™ 


bladder ? 
Another M.B.C.VS. 


Monareh, 


THOROUGHBREDS FRoM America.—The s.s. Egyptian 


from New York, had on board eleven thoroughbred eee 
They were accompanied by Mr. Welch, the popala®. vobablf 
owner and breeder, who states that the horses will p 

be put up for sale at Tattersall’s shortly. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND V.M.A. 


The Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Associa- 
tion will take place on Friday. the 20th inst, at 
“The County Hotel,” Newcastle-upon-Tyne, when 
the President, A. Hunrer, Esq., will occupy the 
Ohair. 

Business. 

Motion with reference to alteration of the day of 
Meeting—D. Dupcron, Esq. 

Notice of Motion by W. J. Mutvry, Esq.—* To 
consider the coming Election for Members of 
Council. and move a Resolution.” 

‘The President’s Address. 

The Discussion (adjourned) on “ Endocarditis in 
the Pig,” by C. Srzrnenson, Esq., with 
Microscopic Specimens, and Notes by Dr. G. 
Murray. 

_Paper by Professor Mc Glasgow Veterinary 
College ; President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons—‘“ Are Blisters hurtful 
or beneficial in acute diseases of the chest.” 


Meeting at 3. Dinner at 6 p.m. 

It is hoped that all Members who can possibly 
attend will do so: we have a Meeting specially in- 
teresting, and a visit by the Members of the South 
Durham and North Yorkshire V.M.A. 

W. Asuton Hancook. Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL COUNTIES V.M,A. 

_The Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Associa- 
tion will be held at “The Great Western Hotel.” 
Reading, on Friday 27th inst., Chair to be taken at 
2.15 p.m. The President (W. Wrxson, Esq.) will 
deliver the inaugural address at 3 p.m., and after- 
wards read a paper on “ Tuberculvsis in relation to 
Veterinary Science,” which will be illustrated by 
the Oxy-hydrogen Lantern. Dinner at 4.15 p-m_ 
H. Krpop, Hon. See. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was'held at the Queen’s'Hotel, Leeds, 
on Friday the 30th ult. The President Mr. T. C. Toope 
in the chair, and amongst those present were Professor 
McFadyean (Edinbro.) Mr. A. Leather and Mr. Mayor 

President and Secretary of the Lancashire V.M.A.) Dr. 
Per g— (Medical Officer of Health, Leeds,) Dr. E. H. 
a (Yorkshire College). Messrs. Deighton, Hardy, 

and Pickering (York). J. 8. Carter (Bradford). 
r= ertson, Mason, McCarmick, Bowman, Exley, and 
np a hon. sec. (Leeds): Briggs and Hanson, 
Appleyard, (Halifax); Scott, Atcherley, 
5 ppleyard, (Harrowgate) ; J. M. Axe, (Doncaster); 

- Cooke, (Scarbro) ; Robinson, (Barnsley) ; J. E. Scri- 
(Tadcaster) ; J. Clarkson, (Garforth); White- 
per (Batley); W. Longhurst, (Hull); §. Longhurst, 

ws ; Chambers. u : 
Barker (Pa Bridge), (Huddersfield) 


After the usual preliminary business, on the motion of 
Mr, Lopes, seconded by the Presipent, Mr. Barker of 
Patley Bridge, was elected a member of the Association. 
The Hon. Secretary announced that letters of apology 
had been received from Professors Pritchard, Williams, 
Walley, Penberthy, and other gentlemen. 

Mr. G. Bowman nominated Mr. F. Somers of Leeds, 
and Mr. DraspsLe of Bradford, as members of the 
Association. 

Mr. CLARKSON nominated Mr, Hauuiiay of Bramley. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Mr, G. W. 
Schofield of Pontefract, stating that owing to pressure of 
business he was reluctantly obliged to resign. 

On the motion of the Presipent, the resignation was 
accepted with regret. 


New Toots SHEARS. 


Mr. Puitie Deicuron drew attention to the dilapi- 
dated state of the tooth shears belonging to the Associa- 
tion. He proposed that the hon. sec. be requested to 
procure a new pair. 

The Hon. Secretary explained that the shears had 
been repaired several times, and seconded the proposi- 
tion, and stated that it was suggested Thompson’s make 
of shears should be obtained. This was carried 
unanimously. 


New APPARATUS. 


Mr. Jas. Cooxg, Scarbro., exhibited and explained his 
new adjustable splint for horses and cattle and his im- 
proved mouth gag. 

The PrestpentT remarked that he thought the splint 
was a useful contrivance. He had used a similar con- 
trivance, but it certainly was of a rough and ready char- 
acter though it answered fairly well. The gag appeared 
an extremely useful article. 

Mr. Cooke said his gag was free from the objections 
raised to others, in-as-much-as there were no side sup- 
ports to interfere with the hands of the operator. 

On the motion of Mr. Wu1rEHEAD seconded by Mr. 
ATCHERLEY, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, Cooke. 

The Preswenr in calling upon Professor McFadyean 
M.B., B.Sc. (Edinbro.) said they owed the appearance of 
the Professor amongst them that day to the exertions of 
Mr. Briggs the ex-President. He (Mr. Toopr) thought 
it would be an excellent opportunity to hear the lecture 
by Professor McFadyean at their annual meeting, as it 
was as arule larger and more representative than usual. 


“THe Minute ANATOMY OF THE LESIONS OF 
TUBERCULOSIS AND ACTINOMYCOSIS.’’ 


Professor McFapyEan, who on rising was very cor- 
dially received, said that the late President of the Society 
had done him the honour of asking him to bring before 
them some subject of bacteriological interest. It had 
given him some trouble to decide what that subject 
should be, but he had finally selected for description and 
demonstration the lesions of two important diseases— 
Tuberculosis and Actinomycosis. These diseases were 
important from the fact that they were common to man 
and the lower animals, and a study of their lesions was 
interesting inasmuch as it offered an insight into the 
nature of that not uncommon warfare waged in the bod- 
ies of men and animals, between the animal cells and 
those‘beings which, though insignificant in point of size, 
were highly important in respect of their effects. Deal- 
ing in the first place with tuberculosis, he described 
briefly the characters of the bacillus, and then went on to 
consider the nature of the structural alterations to which 
this parasite gave rise. When a tubercle bacillus car- 
ried along in the blood stream became arrested in a 
capillary—say of the lung or liver—it soon began to 
proliferate, and the irritation exerted by these foreign 
agents led to the production of minute cellular nodule— 
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a miliary tubercle. There were two methods by which 


they might trace the mode of formation of a miliary 


tubercle. In the first place they might inoculate at the 
same time a large number of animals, and afterwards 
kill them at different dates. On the other hand they 
might collect a large series of cases of acute miliary 
tuberculosis occurring naturally in animals, and by com- 
paring the structure of the tubercles from different cases 
gaiu information as to their relative age, and thus work 
out their history. The specimens which he had selected 
to illustrate the subject had, with one exception, been 
obtained in the latter way. 

In its earliest stage, while it was still invisible to the 
naked eye, a miliary tubercle was composed of newly 
formed cells which were generally but not very appro- 
priately termed “Epithelioid cells.’ These cells were 
ponerse, Be larger than a leucocyte, and they appeared to 
be descendants of the fixed cells of the tissue in which 
the tubercle bacilli were multiplying, such as the alveo- 
lar epithelium in the lung, the hepatic cells in the liver, 
and connective tissue cells and vessel endothelium in 
both organs. As these new cells appeared the pre-ex- 
isting normal tissue elements, including the capillaries 
disappeared, and there was thus formed a minute cellular 
nodule. Ata later stage two new cell elements were 
found in the tubercle, viz., small round cells and giant 
cells. The former were leucocytes which had migrated 
from the still patent capillaries, and had invaded the 
young tubercle. This invasion could be plainly traced 
from the periphery, and it frequently went so far as to 
quite conceal or obliterate the original “epithelioid” 
structure of the tubercle. A greater interest and im- 
portance attached to the giant cells. As the name ex- 
pressed these were large cells,and they were multi-nuclea- 
ted. In max they were sometimes, but not always, 
branched, but in tuberculosis of the lower animals they 
were seldom or never branched. Very frequently they 
contained large numbers of tubercle bacilli, and they 
were probably in most cases formed by partial fusion of 
leucocytes or epithelioid cells under the intluence of the 
bacilli. These giant cells were not found exclusively 
in tubercular lesions, but nevertheless they had a high 
diagnostic importance. In evidence of this he said 
that he had never found giant cells in the horse in any 
other lesions except those caused by the tubercle bacillus. 
In cattle also these large unbranched multi-nucleated 
cells were very characteristic of tubercular lesions. In 
the lower animals they were generally multiplied in each 
tubercle in its second stage, and they were scattered 
quite irregularly throughout it. 

Ultimately the central part of a tubercle perished, its 
cells undergoing what was known as coagulative necrosis, 
and this again was followed by caseation, and in many 
cases by calcification. 

It was next pointed out that many of the lesions ex- 
cited by the tubercle bacillus differed greatly in respect 
of these naked-eye characters from the miliary tubercle. 
Sometimes they took the form of extensive formations 
of new tissue, simulating actual neoplasms, and as an 
example of this there was cited the disease of the horse 
which veterinary surgeons had been in the habit of term- 
ing “lymphadenoma.”’ This, it was asserted, was tuber- 
culosis, easily recognisable as such by the histology of 
the new growths and the presence of the tubercle bacillus. 
Reference was also made to tuberculosis of the mam- 
mary gland of the cow, where the lesion simulated a hy- 
pertrophic cirrhosis with progressive destruction of the 
gland tissue. In all these cases there were found the 
cellular elements of the miliary tubercle, but with a 
different mode of grouping, and in some cases associated 
with the formation of new blood-vessels. In all cases 
also the — tissue was subject, in greater or lesser ex- 
tent, to the same series of retrogressive changes as th 


Turning in 1 1.e next place to actinomycosis, attention 
was first directed to the morphology of the causal micro. 
organism, and then the structural alterations excited by 
it were briefly described and compared with the tuberen- 
lar lesions. The club-shaped elements to which so much 
attention had previously been paid, were stated to be 
degenerated or dead forms of the parasite, which in its. 
young and actively growing state had the form of longer 
or shorter filaments intermingled in some cases with ele- 
ments like cocci. The clubs were formed as the result 
of a sort of hyaline degeneration and swelling-up of the 
outer sheath of these filaments. A number of cliyi- 
cal observations regarding both human and bovine 
actinomycosis made it probable that infection took place 
through the agency of barley grains or awns, in or on 
which the actinomyces was probably a common parasite. 

The lecture was illustrated by a large number of dia- 
grams and microscopic preparations. - 

The PreswwENT said—we have listened with pleasure 
to a lecture on some subjects of the greatest interest to. 
us. The subject of tuberculosis cannot be too much 
studied. 1tis a disease which in a country practice I 
meet with very frequently, not only in the ordinary 
forms but in forms and under conditions which make it 
dangerous to human life. | Actinomycosis is also an in- 
teresting subject, but it is a disease I have not had much 
experience of for 4 or 5 years, but in one particular part 
of my district for 2 or 3 years I had many cases to deal 
with. Why this was and is so, I am sure I can’t ex- 
plain. Ishould like to ask Dr. Jacob to speak on the 
subjects before us. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Jacop said I have great pleasure in congratu- 
lating this society on having the facts and the latest 
scientific knowledge on the subjects of tuberculosis and 
actinomycosis given so clearly, and with such fulness of 
knowledge as has characterised the delivery of Professor 
McFadyean. (Hear.) It leaves one little indeed to say. 
One or two things he has told you in reference to the 
latter disease which previously were unknown to me 
Tuberculosis is comparatively an infectious disease, and 
so we must deal with it. | Considering that this subject 
has got to such importance,and thatit isinvolving such a 
large amount of interest I cannot help thinking the 
whole weight of the veterinary profession ought to be 
put in the scale, so far as obtaining isolation and bring- 
ing about the prevention of tuberculosis rather than its 
cure. (Hear, hear.) The problem of the abolition of 
tuberculosis is far easier of solution for the veteri- 
nary surgeon than to those who have to deal with human 
beings, though hope is held out to us now by the new 
treatment of Dr. Koch. The treatment is long and the 
disease may prove fatal, but we are not so downhearted 
about it as we were some time ago. When we come to 
the question of animals, we can kill without considering 
their feeling, as we have to do the human subject, and 
your task is far easier. From what Professor MeFadyean 
has said, it shows that a great deal of investigation is 
still necessary. 

With regard to actinomy ‘»sis, I confess my informa- 
tion is extremely meagre. It belongs to the class of 
bacilli, but still it is comparatively rave. I am very 
much obliged to the members for having given me the 
opportunity of hearing this address, and I have had 
great’pleasure in rendering all the assistance I could. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Prespent :—I propose that the best thanks of 
this association be given to Professor McFadyean for 
his admirable lecture, and to Dr. Jacob for the assistance 
he has given. Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to have medical men amongst us. I trust the times 
not far distant when this society will always invite the 
attendance of comparative pathologists (Hear). 

Mr. Brices:—I am very pleased and proud to rise te 
second the vote of thanks which has been proposed. 
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am pleased to see from a report of the Council meeting 
in London that we are at last to have the oppor- 
tunity of testing the value of Koch’s fluid, as a quantity 
has been sent to the London and Glasgow Colleges, and 
also to the two Edinbro. Schools. 

Professor McFapygan (who on rising to reply was 
very warmly received) said he was pleased if anything he 
had done had added to the information or pleasure 
of the members of the Association. He felt more than 
rewarded for any trouble it had cost him to give the 
demonstration. The sections exhibited were simply 
selected from a great many he had been for years collect- 
ing. They had set their minds onthe hope that Koch’s 
discovery was to render tuberculosis a less serious disease 
than it had hitherto been considered. They had reason 
to regret that the reports coming to hand of experiments, 
not only in this country but in France and Germay, were 
not all that could be desired. He was afraid their minds 
must be made up to the fact that phthisis, except in its 
very earliest stages, was not amenable to the treat- 
ment. They might still hope that Koch’s fluid would 
prove efficacious in cases of lupus, but they must wait 
some time before that could be regarded as definitely settled 
To them as veterinary surgeons it was a matter of little 
interest whether the fluid was curative or not. He thought 
the réle of veterinary surgeons in dealing with tuber- 
culosis in the lower animals was not to cure but to 
prevent He held that tuberculosis was an eminently 
preventible disease, both in cattle and in human 
beings. He believed very few cases of human tuber- 
culosis had anything to do with tuberculosis of the 
lower animals. He did not believe there was one case in 
a thousand of human consumption due to infection 
from animals. In the human race, as in the bovine 
race, infection was generally from individuals of 
the same species. There were already some re- 
ports to hand concerning the effects of Koch’s fluid on 


cattle. They were awaiting with interest the arrival of | to-day (applause.)—the carcases of milk-fever beasts 


this lymph which was to be brought from Berlin, and 
he feared they might have yet towait a considerable time 


for it. In the mean time they had the report of two ex- | with the wish to get an expression of opinion on the 
periments to hand, one made in Germany and the other | subject from this large and representative gathering of 


in Russia. In these cases the re-action was clear and 
marked in the animals affected by tuberculosis, whereas 
the action of the fluid on the healthy animals was wil. 
It was to be hoped that this would be confirmed by 
further experiments with the fluid, and that the time 
would soon come when they should be able to go into 
the byres and with the assistance of Koch’s fluid ascer- 
tain which were tubercular subjects among the cattle 
there, and so be in a position to condemn them to be 
slaughtered at once. (Applause.) 
Dr. Jacos :—With reference to Dr. Koch’s treatment, 
I may say that in Berlin 26 human patients have died 
after treatment with Koch’s fluid. That seems to be a 
large number, certainly, but we must recollect that those 
cases were experimental, and included patients in every 
stage, and generally they were cases in the last stage of 
cousumption who made their way to Berlin after the 
announcement of the discovery. They were inoculated, 
however, and probably were the very worst cases, and it 
was only reasonable that in a large percentage of the 
cases there would be the expectation that they would 
terminate in death. It is quite true that in a certain 
number of those cases the post-mortem examinations had 
revealed to Some of the operators a new growth of 
tubercle which was attributed to the Koch fluid. I 
— for the present we must suspend our judgment on 
t point. We know that a large number of cases were 
such that Dr. Koch himself would never have recom- 
mended his treatment for them. They were hopeless 
cases to begin with. 
With regard to animals the treatment of them by this 
means seems to have arisen in this way. We must re- 


| 


collect that a careful man like Dr. Koch would not ven- 
ture to recommend that his fluid should be used in the 
cases of human patients until he had tried its efficacy as 
a remedy on the lower animals. He experimented for a 
length of time on guinea-pigs, and although we are 
waiting for information, on the whole I am inelined to 
think that Dr. Koch’s fluid will prove valuable as a 
diagnostic, and, secondly, also in the treatment of cases 
in the earlier stages of consumption. Anyone who has 
investigated a case in an advanced stage of tuberculosis 
must at once say that as a remedy which will heal up a 
large mass of suppurating material it is practically out 
of the question. We cannot bring back a lung which is 
partly gone; but still at an early stage we may hope 
that this new remedy is one which will enable us to do 
some good. (Hear, hear.) 


MILK-FEVER—THE FLESH AS FOOD. 


Mr. Bowman next brought forward, with a view to H 
eliciting the opinions of the members of this Association, 
the question whether the flesh of cows in the first stages 
of milk fever is fit or not for human food, supposing that 
the flesh is of good colour, and the organs are healthy. 
He said: I have much pleasure in bringing this question 
up for your consideration. It is a matter of undoubted 
importance to the veterinary profession, especially in the 
borough of Leeds, and, of course, also to the consumers 
of butcher’s meat. There are hundreds of milch cows 
kept in this borough, and in the neighbourhood to which 
we are called in when they suffer from milk-fever, and 
the point which we want to have made clear is whether 
in all these animals the flesh is fit for human food. I 
believe up to last year that such carcases which looked 
fairly healthy, and were in good condition, were always 
passed by the sanitary authority as fit for human food. 
Since Dr. Cameron has been medical officer for Leeds, 
however—I am sure we are all pleased to see him here 


have been denounced as unfit for human consumption ; 
and in bringing this matter now before you it has been 


our profession. 

The Prestwent :—Gentlemen, this is a most impor- 
tant matter. Personally I may inform you that I have 
repeatedly eaten the flesh of animals which have been 
suffering from milk-fever, and have been killed. I be- 
lieve that meat to have been absolutely harmless, and 
quite fit for human consumption, and that it always is 
so, provided that the animal has been slaughtered in 
due time; and that it has not had a large quantity of 
medicine. Why Dr. Cameron objects to allowing such 
careases to be sold to the public perhaps he will kindly 
explain. I have given certificates as to the healthy con- 
dition of such carcases for the past ten years, in conse- 
quence of which they have been removed to Leeds and } 
other large towns, and I have never had the slightest 
trouble or dissatisfaction in consequence of so doing. 

Dr. CAMERON, who was cordially ieceived, said: I am 
extremely obliged to Mr. Greenhalgh (hon. secretary), 
and to you, members of this Association, for the invita- 
tion I received to be present at this meeting, and I am 
very glad to be here for more than one reason. Perhaps 
the reason for which I am most glad is because it gives 
me art opportunity of endeavouring to put myself right i 
with, and to make myself understood by the members of ity 
the veterinary profession as soon as possible. Now, 
from what was said at one of your recent meetings—or, , 
to put it more correctly, what was represented to have 4 
been said—I gather that there was an impression 
owing to some words that fell from me at a Medi 
Officers of Health meeting that I was at variance with 
the veterinary profession. Now, Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, that is not my feeling. I regard the help we, as 
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medical officers, get from the veterinary surgeons as of 
the utmost value and importance to us. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Bowman, Mr. Mason, and others in the veterinary 
profession in Leeds would tell you that frequently I call 
upon them for their assistance in difficult cases. I hold 
that assistance to be of great value, and I am pleased 
when I call in members of your profession to have their 
assistance and their superior knowledge on certain 
points connected with my work. If it were possible I 
would extend that principle to the other learned pro- 
fessions. I must say, for instance, in regard to chemistry 
I do not profess to be an analytical chemist any more 
than I profess to be a veterinary surgeon. Still, I am 
called upon to deal with matters appertaining to chemis- 
try ; with builders. architects, ete, but neither do I 
profess to be a builder, or an arciitect, or a plumber, 
although their work has to come under my cognisance? 
(Hear, hear.) Now, with regard to this milk-fever 
uestion, I am placed personally in this position. By 
e Public Health Act of 1875, I am bound to say 
whether or not I will take any cases further. I may get 
such help as I can from a veterinary surgeon, as to 
whether a carcase is fit for people’s food; but it is for 
me, as the officer under the Act of Parliament, to decide 
after all whether that carcase is suitable to be disposed 
of by the butcher to his customers. Even then I have 
no power to destroy it. I may take the case before a 
magistrate, and tell him what I think, and ask him for 
an order for its destruction. It is quite possible that 
after talking the matter over with a veterinary surgeon 
or some other gentleman that after all I may take a 
different view from that which I might personally feel 
inclined to take. On the other hand it is possible that 
even after talking the matter over with some of you— 
men who know a great deal more about cattle disease 
than I can possibly know—I may feel obliged to look at 
it from my own medical point of view only. Your 
position is this. You have an animal which you believe 
to be fit for food, you order it to be slaughtered for that 
purpose, and with that intent. My position, officially, is 
a difficult one. Here is an animal which has been 
slaughtered, and, in the opinion of the veterinary sur- 
goon, it is fit for food, Then I may take his opinion, or 
may prefer and feel it my duty to act upon my own 
opinion. You maintain, or may do, that this is entirely 
a voluntary matter on my part. I do not think it is. 
It is not other animals that have to feed upon this flesh, 
it is the human subject. As medical experts we know 
what kind of grain, or milk, or vegetables are fit for 
human food. It is purely a medical question upon 
which the medical officer avails himself of what advice 
and assistance he can get, but after all it is a medical 
uestion all the same, whether or not certain things are 
t for human food. (Hear, hear.) Just let me add, if 
you please, that if I have to disagree with a veterinary 
surgeon whom I have consulted it is always with a con- 
siderable amount of pain that I do so, but it is never 
done except from a conscientious desire to consider the 
paramount interests and welfare of the public. 
(Applause). 
ith regard to milk-fever I suppose I may say that I 
am not sure what it is. There are a good many things 
are lt means three or four 
ings to the cowkeeper, while the veterinary surgeon 
calls it puerperal apoplexy. The position 
keeper seems to be this. If an animal is not right and 
off its feed it is going to have milk-fever, and had better 
be killed. There are, as I have said, several different 
things known as milk-fever. It might mean simply an 
inflammatory condition which might supervene after 
calving, and it might mean an affection acquired from 
some state of affairs which had occurred in the mistal. 
There seems to be some little difference of opinion with 


regard to puerperal apoplexy, and we have come to use 


the word “ apoplexy ”’ in different senses. The carcase 
of the animal may perhaps be in such a condition that 
the blood is changed to such an extent that it will not 
flow out of the vessels. Where are we to draw the line? 
At what stage does the disease render the meat unfit for 
human food? We are all agreed that an animal which 
dies a natural death is an animal unfit for human f 
and an animal which has been killed at the point of dying 
is, in my opinion, an animal also unfit for human food. 
Are you going to wait, as Mr. Bowman suggests, until 
you find the meat is of a dark colour and you discover 
that the blood would not flow from the capillaries—at 
what period, I ask, are you going to draw the line? In 
puerperal apoplexy we know there is a process going on 
in the animal, and that is a process which makes for 
death. At what particular time in this process of dying 
are you able to say that the animal is healthy, and when 
it has become unhealthy? Are we to take the dark 
colour of the blood, or to ask ourselves, Is there not 
something before this /—something which, as scientific 
men, we are bound to consider with reference to the 
cause of it? Some conditions, such as the condition of 
waste products in the blood, which set up a condition of 
things you all familiar with—flesh that will not set, and 
blood that will not flow—in which condition we should 
act, and condemn it as unfit to be eaten? It seems to 
me that as soon as a farmer has to deal with a case of 
milk-fever, in which he might consider the ultim at 
result was donbtful, he will say to himself, If I kill the 
beast and sell it, is not that better than leaving it to 
undergo a lengthy treatment at the hands of the 
veterinary surgeon, and in the end even then it might 
die after all? It seems to me the question is this—Is 
the animal likely to get better ?—if it is to get better at 
all it must be a long and bog ram” process—if the animal 
will get better, that animal in all probability will be fit 
for food. If that should be so is it likely the farmer 
would kill that animal? The animal that he resolves 
upon killing is one which in all probability is certain to 
die. That is the animal he has in contemplation to kill, 
and that, gentlemen, is the animal, I maintain, that he 
wishes you to certify as being fit for food. It may be 
that there are people—robust and healthy men, such as 
your President, living in pure air and among efficient 
sanitary surroundings who may eat such meat with im- 
punity, but I have to consider the poor man who 
works hard for a living, and resides in all probability in 
an overcrowded and insanitary abode. I have to con- 
sider well the risk these persons run by consuming the 
meat of milk-fever carcases. My opinion is—and I shall 
be glad to hear opinions in opposition to it—that it Is 
too dangerous to allow such flesh as this to be consumed 
by the public. We have to protect the weak, and to 
consider those who cannot protect themselves. I hope 
the time will come when you will advise your clients not 
to kill your patients, but to allow you to endeavour to 
cure them. Those which get better will be valuable to 
the farmer, but those which will not get better would un- 
questionably have been quite unfit for human food. 

The Preswent remarked that the symptoms of apo- 
plexy were perfectiy well known to every farmer, and he 
was able to detect it immediately, and to distin 
between it and milk-fever. 

Mr. Lopee proposed that as the subject now un 
consideration was of such great interest and imporens 
and the time now at their dis so limited, that the 
further discussion of it should be adjourned to the next 
meeting of the 

This was secon y Mr. Bowman. ’ 

Mr. Brieas, in supporting it, said he would 
Dr. Cameron, as a distinguished medical officer of oy 
whether when a carcase was submitted to him at 
abbatoir for inspection he could tell whether the ao 
had died from puerperal apoplexy or from milk-fever; 
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also, whether it had died as a healthy animal from a 
blow of the pole-axe. Dr. Cameron had referred to a 
clot of blood on the brain, and certainly if the pole-axe 
had been at work it would be a big clot indeed proclaim- 
ing the result. (Laughter). He might tell them that 
in cases where he had recommended the farmer to 
slaughter an animal suffering from milk-fever, the far- 
mer at once said, “ Well, but if I tell them that they 
will not pass the carcase.” He (Mr. Briggs) thereupon in- 
structed the farmer to say that his veterinary surgeon 
had examined it, and in his experience that had usually 
proved sufficient, and the carcase eventually had been 
passed. If, however, on the other hand, the man told 
the authorities that the beast had absolutely died of 
milk-fever, the fiat went forth that the carcase was tu be 
immediately cremated, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lopes would like to ask Dr. Cameron if he could 
point out an instance where any ill effects had followed 
to the person who had eaten some of the carcase of an 
animal supposed to have suffered from milk-fever. He 
thought they should have some reason for condemning car- 
cases in the wholesale manner which was now so generally 
the practice. 

Professor McFapyEAN said he was not sure that he 
was glad that he had been called upon to say anythin 
on that subject. It was a debate in which he woul 
much rather have played the part of a listener than a 
speaker. The matter brought forward raised the very 
important general question, what principle was to guide 
them in the inspection of meat. To a certain extent he 
agreed with the views expressed by Dr. Cameron. He 
thought it must fall, not to any medical officer of health, 
but to the medical profession to decide what diseases 
ought to be regarded as rendering the flesh of animals 
unfit for food, but medical men must first inform them- 
selves regarding the nature of these diseases. He ob- 
jected to the matter being left to the caprice of either 
medical officer of health, veterinary surgeon, or meat 
inspector. The time had come when it must be author- 
itatively settled what general rule they were to follow. 
The question was by no means so simple as some might 
suppose. The matter would be easy if it were merely 
a question of passing the flesh of animals apparently 
healthy in all respects, and condemning everything that 
was in any way abnormal. But it was by no means 
easy to define what was health and what disease, and if 
they visited an abattoir they would have great difficulty 
in finding an animal in which no abnormality was pres- 
ent. He thought they must follow the principle of 
passing for human consumption nothing that they had 
any reason to suppose might be dangerous. This opin- 
1on as to the possibility of danger from any given disease 
must be based upon what was known about that disease 
through observation and experiment. Applying that to 
milk fever, he was not acquainted with any facts indica- 
ting that the flesh of animals that had been the subject 
of it would be dangerous. He thought that when they 
resumed the discussion they might consider whether it 
pe not advisable to introduce some such plan as was 
rege: certain cities in Germany. Under that plan 

esh of apparently healthy animals was passed as 

meat of the first quality, but in certain cases flesh not 

absolutely sound was allowed to be sold under the con- 

— that those purchasing ,it should be made aware 

An = not free from danger unless properly cooked. 

© RESIDENT :—The next item on our programme 

gentlemen, is the presidential address. There are cir- 

per re which have rendered it impossible for me to 
I should like to have done. 

- DR *—4 have a very painful duty to perform 

po that is to ask you to pass a vote of pees Beam with 

president in the irretrievable loss he has sustained 

by the death of his wife. I ma I have k Mr 

Toope for 14 . y say I have known Mr. 

years. We were college friends together, 


and 1 have kept in touch with him ever since, chiefly 
through the meetings of this association. This is no 
occasion on which to allude to his sterling qualities as a 
man, or to his ability in the profession to which he be- 
longs. Iwill simply say that during the past week he 
has sustained a blow, the severity of which can only be 
known to himself It may be that her loss will tend to 
keep him from attending the meetings of this society, 
but I sincerely trust that by the time we meet together 
at our next meeting, time will have sufficiently soothed 
his wounded susceptibilities, as to afford us the pleasure 
of his presence, and the benefit and advantage of his 
energy and intelligence. 

Mr. Scorr with a few feeling words seconded the 
motion, which was carried. 

The PrestpENt, who was visibly affected, briefly 
thanked the members. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Society was afterwards held 
at which Mr. W. Briaes presided in the absence of the 
President; Mr. Wurrenxap, filling the vice chair. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been duly 
honoured, the toast of the {Army and Navy and Reserve 
Forces was submitted, and in reply Mr. Lonenurst 
(10th Hussars) said that no one would dispute the fact 
that every branch of the service was in a most efficient 
condition. 

Mr. Briggs in submitting “The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons,” said he was sorry no member of 
the Executive Council was present. It was not often 
that at their annual gathering they had not one or more 
members present. He would couple the name of their 
esteemed member Mr. Joseph Carter (hear, hear,) with 
the toast, as he was an ex-councilman and one who, he 
was afraid, had had quite enough of the thankless du- 
ties connected with a seat on the Council. It appeared 
to him that it was a divided Council at the present time, 
and if he might jso express himself the older members 
seemed to be at loggerheads with the more radical mem- 
bers. aman.) He was glad to see that the men of 
progress were multiplying on the Council, and that those 
men of progress were fully alive to the fact that it was 
high time a new Charter was obtained, and that although 
they were only asking for three alterations they really 
ought to have half-a-dozen. (Hear, hear.) He would 
impress not only upon the members of the society. but 
also upon the members of the profession generally, the 
importance of being particularly careful to record their 
votes on the coming election, for those candidates who 
would give decided views upon what he might term 
“the burning questions of the day.”” (Hear, hear.) To 
his mind the question of the Ninth Clause was the 
most important item in the new bill of fare placed be- 
fore them. Some time ago, as they would perhaps be 
aware, he had a communication on the subject in the 
columns of The Record. He contended that although he 
qualified since the year 1886, he had a perfect right to 
vote upon the question of the ninth clause. A while ago 
Mr. Mulvey issued voting papers in the form of cireu- 
lars, asking certain a with regard to the new 
charter, and they would also have seen an analysis of the 
replies to these questions. He (Mr.jBriggs) contended 
it was now time the Council and the Royal College were 
convinced. Veterinary surgeons as a body, were of opinion 
they ought to have a new charter, and that in that 
new charter the ninth clause ought to be abro- 
gated (Hear.) There were many things in con- 
nection with the Council, with which he as a provincial 
practitioner, did not . They, the poor country 
members (laughter) been grossly insulted, and it 
had gone forth that certain country members—reformers, 
or agitators, as they were called—had been “ playing to 
the gallery.” He considered that an insult, and they 
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He would take 


‘as provincial members had no claim to the title, except 

in the sense in which it was accepted by certain of his 
friends connected with the theatrical profession, who 
informed him that they attached more weight to the 
criticism of the gallery or “gods” than all the rest of 
the house put together. (Laughter and applause) It 
was evident from Mr. Mulvey’s voting papers that they 
had the majority of the members of the profession on 
their side, and it was evident the authorities would have 
to de away with the ninth clause, and the sooner and 
more gracefully they did it, the better it would ‘be. 
(Hear, hear.) 

As to the dual appointment, he thought they were 
thoroughly agreed no man should hold it. Toaska 
man to hold a position in a corporate body, and to ask 
him also to accept a salary in connection with the body, 
and also to vote for himself was not only placing that 
man in an invidious position, but slurs might be cast 
against him in connection with the cause. Ifa man 
should be appointed an examiner who occupied a seat on 
the council, he should refuse that seat. It was nowa 
case of “you scratch my back and scratch yours.” 
(Laughter.) He thought it was quite time the Council 
should become entirely elective, that the vice-presidents 
should be done away with, and appointed by the elective 
men themselves. (Applause.) 

Professor Walley of Edinbro. had been striving for 
a grant for the further advancement of scientific re- 
search. He had put forward the question of post 
graduate lectures such as we had listened to that day— 
and he thought he had never heard a better—(applause), 
in order to instruct veterinarians in the higher branches 
of sanitary science and public health. All credit was 
due to Professor Walley for the effort, and he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a grant of £50 per year, and the 
Central Veterinary Association had granted £50, so that 
there was now £100 to devote to the purpose. 

With regard to the higher degree, they would know 
Professor Pritchard would not submit himself for ex- 
amination. He (the Professor), said “It was given to 
a certain section of men, and certain others were left out 
in the cold, and I think my position warrants me in say- 
ing I will not submit myself for examination.” 

In the May elections he hoped they would vote for.the 
men who in plain language would state clearly their 
opinions upon the “burning questions of the day.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. JosEPH in responding expressed the opin- 
ion that a new Charter was necessary (Hear, hear,) and 
there wanted a thorough renovation on the Council. He 
was one who had advocated the abolition of the ninth 
clause, but it never went beyond the proposer and 
seconder, Asa body, the Council was really too con- 
servative altogether, and its re-constitution was ab- 
solutely necessary. He was also opposed to dual ap- 
pointments—to a man being an examiner as well ag a 
member of the council. That vice-presidents ought to 
be elected by the body, and he advised them at the com- 
ing election to vote for men who would carry out the 
necessary reformation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cooke proposed “ The Examiners.” He thought 
they would agree with him that the examiners were a 
conscientious set of men, who did their duty to the best 
of their ability. With regard to the disparaging re- 
marks that had been made as to the class of students al- 
lowed to pass, he thought that the fault lay, if any ex- 
isted, to the short time the examiners could give to the 
student more than to the fault of the examiner himself 
hear.) 

r. AXE In response eed that the len mi 
r. Mayor proposed the toast 
“ Veterinary Schools,” and in Pat so said there rel 
doubt that many of the teachers were thoroughly en- 


thusiastic and hard working men. 
that opportunity of paying a tribute of respect and 
veneration to the memory of the late Professor John 
Steel, whose death had been reported in The Record. He 
doubted whether any member had a more profound 
knowledge of comparative anatomy than that ‘possessed 
by the deceased gentleman. As a demonstrator he had 
few equals and no superior. 

Professor McFapyEaN in reply. said, they had all sus- 
tained a loss by the death of Professor Steel. He did 
not know him personally, but was well acquainted with 
him from his writings, and it was with feelings of pro- 
found sorrow he saw the notice of his deathin The Record. 

There was no disguising from themselves the fact 
that veterinary science in this country was placed ata dis- 
advantage in the matter of recruiting the teaching staffs. 
The teaching appointments were few and it must be 
confessed they were not very remunerative. (Hear, hear.) 
There was no great attraction to anyone who had 
graduated to pursue his scientific studies, and there 
were more inducements to enter at once into practice. 
It was clear that there was no position in the profession 
to which Professor Steel might not have aspired, and 
in electing to devote himself to teaching, had committed 
an act of self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Pickertna gave “The National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Defence Society.”” He said it was 
a matter of congratulation that the differences 
they had had withthe old society had been settled (Hear, 
hear), and there could be no question as to the use of 
such societies. 

Mr. Scriven in reply, said the main objection to the 
old society was the high entrance fee, and that, he was 
glad to say, he had been the means of getting reduced, 
from £5 to £1. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mason gave as the next toast, “ The Sister Pro- 
fession.” (Cheers). He observed that the questiun 
which Mr. Bowman had introduced at their formal 
meeting in the afternoon (on flesh of cows which had 
succumbed to milk-fever) was a most interesting one. 
Dr. Cameron had taken the opportunity of qualifying 
those statements which were alleged to have been made 
by him at a recent meeting held in York; and with 
reference to that he (Mr. Mason) saw no reason why 
they should not accept Dr. Cameron’s explanations and 
disavowal in good faith. (Hear, hear.) It must be 
admitted that this meat question was regarded by 
veterinary surgeons as a somewhat sore point, and with 
regard to this Association’s position with reference to it, 
it was perhaps as well that they had not yet terminated 
their discussion upon it. (Hear, hear.) Dr. Cameron 
no doubt had a great deal of responsibility in his official 
capacity, and he had many difficulties to contend with. 
He had to regulate his proceedings according to an Act 
of Parliament which defined his responsibility, and the 
gravity of which was intensified by the extra vigilance he 
was called upon to use for the protection of the poorer 
and weaker members of the community. He ee 
Mason) must just add that speaking from his person 
experience he had never known the slightest danger or 
injury to occur to any human subject from the cousump: 
tion as an article of diet of any carcase of an anim 
which suffered from milk-fever. 

Dr. CAMERON, in responding to the toast, said : i 
Chairman, I cannot help saying that I verily belev 


i ter). 
veterinary surgeons are very good fellows. (Laug , 
If I may say so, I am very glad to bury ot beget 


not only so, but I certainly am not aware ple 
time I am particularly eager to make use of oe rl 
known weapon of offence. (Laughter.) 1 ot rent 
that the misunderstanding which there has on ve 

us until to-day has arisen in a great measure ee 
fact that you have been relying upon a newspaper . be 
of what I said instead of what I say I did say 
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time. On this account I am all the more glad to have 
this opportunity of meeting with you, so that I could 
have the very best means of putting myself right with 
you in regard to this matter. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, 
I have again and again, both in Leeds and in Hudders. 
field, had the greatest possible assistance from members 
of the veterinary profession. Believe me, gentlemen, 
the meeting this afternoon and the honour of being your 
guest this evening have afforded me the greatest possible 
pleasure and satisfaction. The members of the veter- 
inary profession and those of the profession to which I 
belong are working with one object, namely the relief of 
suffering, the prolongation of life, and, I may also say, 
the advancement of science and the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It is natural that men connected with certain 
scientific pursuits should come to take a burning interest 
in the vital questions which present themselves to their 
consideration. I believe that the policemen take a deep 
interest as to the best way of catching thieves. (Laugh- 
ter.) And there is no wonder that veterinary surgeons 
and those of the “sister profession ’’ should take an 
interest in those diseases which they are accustomed to 
treat and, if possible, evercome. The subjects we have 
to deal with are exceedingly interesting. They often 
present us with fascinating problems in the true solution 
of which we are ever enlarging our efforts. This reminds 
me of a suggestion which has been made that it is unfor- 
tunate, in connection with the Yorkshire College we 
have not a professor of comparative pathology. I do not 


- see any reason why we should not have a professor of 


pathology, and not only so but one of comparative ana- 
tomy as well. (Hear, hear.) We have, to begin with, 
to learn a certain amount of comparative anatomy, and 
we have to acquire, to a very large extent, our know- 
ledge of pathology from experiments made upon quadru. 
peds. The two subjects are exceedingly akin, and it 
would be of great assistance to the medical faculty in 
Leeds if we had a professor of comparative pathology at 
the College. It goes without saying that it would, too, 
be of great advantage to the members of this Associa- 
tion and to all belonging to the veterinary profession in 
Yorkshire, if there were some professor at the College 
who, from time to time, would give lectures on these 
subjects. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Jaco, also in responding, said: I have been for 
some time the principal working secretary for a medical 
society, and therefore I have some knowledge of the 
amount of work and responsibility which falls to the lot 
of a gentleman in the position of Mr. Greenhalgh, your 
hon, secretary. (Cheers). I can also bear witness to 
the valuable aid such an Association as yours must be to 
all who belong to it. Our two professions work on and 
on in an isolated sort of way. We only occasionally 
meet each other or have the chance of talking over 
medical or other interesting cases which come up in the 
practice of our respective professions. To meet from 
time to time in a central place like Leeds, and have a 
talk together about cognate matters, and to hear such 
learned and interesting dizcourses as that we have had 
this afternoon from Professor McFadyean (cheers) ; to 
meet around a hospitable board like this, and to renew 
friendships which perhaps otherwise might have fallen 
through—these are some of the best things which can 
happen to us; and the Association which gathers you 
together and makes you feel that while you have had a 
good dinner and enjoyed genial companionship acecm- 
plishes a good end, because it binds us closer together, 
and makes us wiser and better than we were when we 
came together. As a member of the Leeds Infirmary 
staff it is my duty to occupy myself almost entirely with 
diseases incident to the human frame. In my capacity 
as a Professor in the Yorkshire College I have to teach 
r* number of things connected with the investigation of 

€ characteristics of diseases. In giving that instruc- 


tion I have to deal with diseases which are as well known 
in your profession as mine. It matters not to me 
whether 1 take the illustrations for my lectures from a 
horse or a cow, because in some respects it answers my 
purpose as well as if they were taken from a human 
creature, and in this way I become as much interested in 
the diseases of animals as in any others, and it leads me 
to have the highest appreciation of an Association like 
yours, because any increase in the knowledge gained by 
your profession must,in a corresponding degree,add to the 
knowledge which it is necessary should be possessed by 
the profession to which I have the honour to belong. 
(Cheers. ) 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the very sincere pleasure it 
was to have present those distinguished members of the 
medical profession who had just now addressed them, 
and he would add that whenever they had had such 
visitors they had always derived profit as well as pleasure 
from the intercourse which had taken place. (Cheers). 
No doubt that on such occasions there were engendered 
those mutual feelings of respect, and the evolution of 
those social qualities which were truly British charac- 
teristics, and which but needed such friendly gatherings 
to develop them to the greatest advantage. (Cheers.) 
There was no doubt that in some towns and districts 
there were veterinary surgeons who did not work 
together in harmony and good-fellowship, but he was 
glad to know that in Leeds at any rate none of such 
petty jealousies or irritating personalities were allowed 
to intrude themselves. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bowman proposed “ The other Veterinary Medi- 
cal Societies,’ and said he was sure the annual and 
quarterly meetings of this Association were a great 
benefit to the profession, if only because they always 
discussed their grievances intelligibly and temperately. 
He was glad that the chairman had recognised the good 
feeling which prevailed among the Leeds veterinary sur- 
geons. Individually he (Mr. Bowman) could say he 
had always the greatest pleasure in meeting his pro- 
fessional brethren, and he felt happy in the thought that 
he did not perceive any particular objection to meeting 
him, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Learner, in responding, contended that the 
value of such an Association as this could not be over- 
estimated. He would only say further that he hoped 
when the next anniversary came round the Ninth 
Clause would have been obliterated. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mason next proposed “The Visitors,’ and his 
toast was replied to by Mr. Miuts (of Messrs. Hepper 
and Sons, Yorkshire Horse Repository), and by Mr. 
H. A. Curip, solicitor. Mr. remarked that he 
had a great respect for the veterinary profession. He 
had given more attention to matters coming within the 
range of their responsibilities, and having regard to the 
many discoveries of the present day—in this age of the 
progress of pink-eye, of hypnotism,and of other wonderful 
revelations (laughter)—he was sure that veterinary 
surgeons were determined to take advantage of all 
such things; that ultimately they would be made con- 
ducive to the welfare of the animal kingdom. (Cheers.) 

Mr. McCormick proposed “The Ladies,’’ which was 
responded to by Mr. J. Burk GREENHALGH, a visitor, 

The Hon. Secretary having proposed “ The Health 
of the'Chairman,”’ which was drank enthusiastically, 
that gentleman briefly acknowledged the compliment 
and after the singing of “God save the Queen” an 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” the proceedings terminated, 


W. F. Greennaren, Hon. Sec. 


Rapres.—-Six cases of rabies, all in dogs, were reported 
during the month of January, one of which had oceurred in 
Hants, two in. Kent, and three in York (W.R). 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


A NEW CURE FOR ANTHRAX. 


It is reported from Berlin that Mr, E, H. Hankin 
has discovered a cure for Anthrax—apparently 
analogous to Dr. Koch’s cure for Tuberculosis. 

* {t is known that rats enjoy a natural immunity 


from a great number of infections diseases, including 
anthrax. 


Mr. Hankin, while availing himself of 
this fact, has based his discovery on an entirely 
new principle. His first object was to find out the 


cause of this fortunate peculiarity of the rat, and 


his researches led him to discover that the bodies of 
these animals contain a substance which has the 
remarkable power of killing the anthrax microbe. 
This substance belongs to a class of bodies called 
. proteids, which were discovered by Mr. 
ankin some months ago, and described in a paper 
that attracted considerable attention at the time. 
These sulstances, which are found in the spleen and 
other parts of the body in various animals. have the 
power of killing bacteria, and may be regarded as a 
sort of natural antiseptic formed by the animal or- 
ganism to protect itself against the attacks of 
microbes. In the case of most animals these pro- 
tective substances are of so unstable a character 
that the microbe is able to destroy them, and so 
flourish in the body, and thus produce disease. 
With rats, however, this is not the case, aud their 
protective proteid turns out to be of a more stable 
nature, and therefore can resist microbic invasions. 
The problem that Mr. Hankin set himself was how 
to isolate this substance in a state of purity, and he 
achieved this by extracting the spleens of rats with 
50 per cent, glycerine. It is curious that Dr. Koch 
employs the same medium in the preparation of his 
lymph, and that Mr. Hankin devised his method 
independently of Dr. Koch, and before the latter’s 
last paper was published. The glycerine extract in 
Mr. Hankin’s process is precipitated with alcohol 
and redissolved in water. A minute dose of this 
solution injected under the skin of a mouse was 
found sufficient to cause its recovery from the most 
virulent anthrax. The experiment has been 
repeated on a number of subjects with gratifying 
success,” 


VETERINARY FEES. 


The Cambridge Independent Press, of February 
7th, contains a long report of the proceedings at the 
quarterly meeting of the Isle of Ely County Council. 
Une paragraph contains the following interesting 
information : 

“That Mr. Charles Porter, of Ely, be ap- 
pointed inspector of markets at Ely, at a salary 
of 2s. 6d. per week, and that Mr. Robert Wil. 
liam Knowles, of Wisbech, be appointed in- 
spector of markets at Wisbech, at a salary of 4s. 
per week. That the following persons be ap- 


pvinted Veterinary Inspectors : Ely, Mr. Charles 
Porter; Whittlesey. Mr. F. F. Fuller; Wis- 
bech, Mr. Robert W. Knowles; March, Messrs. 
F. Reynolds and F. G. Reynolds; Chatteris, 
Messrs. F. Reynolds and F. G. Reynolds; that 
the said inspectors be allowed and paid, when 
performing the duties of their office, a uniform 
fee of 5s. per diem, and for travelling expenses 
foa each mile travelled the sum of 3d.” 


The remuneration seems small, but perhaps there 
are some circumstances not reported which make it 
worth acceptance by qualified practitioners. 


COMPULSORY LATIN. 


Professor J. Stuart Blackie has contributed a re- 
markable letter to The Times of January 21st—remark- 
able in itself, and still more remarkable as coming from 
one whose great reputation was made as a teacher of 
Greek. He calls in question the supreme value of Latin . 
as an element in education. Two or three centuries ago 
Latin was the key to storehouses of knowledge not 
otherwise accessible ; but “It is not so now. The most 
rich and various storehouses of all sorts of knowledge, 
both speculative and practical, are open to a modern 
British man without any key but his mother tongue ; 
and an Englishman or a Scot, in the latter end of this 
nineteenth century, 300 years after Shakespeare, has no 
more need of going to dead languages for the sake of the 
culture that belongs to a well-educated gentleman than 
a Newcastle man has to send to the end of the world for 
coals which he has at his own door. ...... What was 
once an anomalous necessity has now become an absurd 
anachronism and a scholastic tradition.” Professor 
Blackie is for requiring from the candidate for an or- 
dinary pass degree in Arts a familiar knowledge of some 
one foreign tongue, ancient or modern, for he writes: 
“ Even on the supposition that linguistic training 1s the 
very best possible for a youth of good promise in this 
nineteenth century, it is quite certain that German 1s 48 
good ‘or this purpose as either Latin or Greek, with this 
immense advantage—that the language of Goethe and 
Bismarck, if once learned, will likely be used, while in 
the case of Greek and Latin, it seems an undeniable fact 
that nineteen out of twenty British youths who have 
gene through the traditional routine of a classical edu- 
cation forget easily in three months all that they have 
painfully acquired in as many years.” Dr. Wade was 
thought by many to have been over-bold when he main- 
tained that the question whether Latin shonld be ae 
tained as a compulsory subject in the curricula 
medical students was one which might be deba : 
But he found a powerful ally in Prof. Huxley, and ve 
would seem that Professor Blackie is prepared to b : 
Professor Huxley: and if these two representative = : 
are not -men of culture, some new definition of that mu 
abused phrase must be devised. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 


Dr. Neil writing to The Lancet under this heading 


“Tt is urged that Latin will prove of infinite assis 


to the student, in the acquisition of other” languages. 
Now, we asa nation have a vast and ever-1) 
Oriental connection. Hundreds of our coun 
including many medical men, spend their -_— lan- 
ing lives in the East, where they have to learn 
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of Eastern peoples. Does Latin afford the 
slightest help in learning the languages of India, Bur- 


mah, or China, or any Eastern language whatever ? 


Come to Europe. We learn of energetic young officers 
in the army obtaining special leave of absence in order 
to acquire the language of our formidable rival, Russia. 
Is the Latin they learned at sohool of any service to them ? 
If there is a language that, at the present day, concerns 
the medical profession, especially in ;its scientific walks, 
surely it is the language of Professor Koch. But Latin 
gives no help in learning German. In fact there is only 
one group of tongues, the Romance group namely, that 
Latin affords any key at all to, and of these French is 
the only one that most of us ever think of learning. As 
everyone knows, the chief difficulty with French is the 
pronunciation, and Latin is of no service whatever in 
mastering this difficulty. In grammatical structure 
Latin is no practical key to French, the change that 
Latin has undergone in passing into French having been 
so great. In the matter of derivation Latin is of some 
service, but disappointingly little, French being the des- 
cendant not of classical or literary Latin, over which we 
‘spend so much time, labour, and money in not learning, 
but of popular Latin, the speech of the Roman rustic 
and the rank and file of the Roman legious—a speech 
probably as different from the Latin of Cicero, as the 
dialect of a Somersetshire peasant is from the English of 
Ruskin. In fine, the usefulness of Latin in the prac- 
tical acquisition of “ other languages,’ or “ modern lan- 
guages,” is immensely over-rated, and this argument for 
its retention does not bear examination. 


We have since received from Professor Blackie the fol- 
lowing letter, in which he briefly discusses the subject : 
“ Dear Sir,—My decided opinion is that one ancient and 
one modern language should be demanded of all who 
take honours in any of the -learned professions. For 
law, I should say Latin and German; for medicine, 
Greek and German ; and for theology, Greek and Ger- 
man. But at the same time I am quite willing to give 
the candidate an option, so that instead of Greek he 
might take Latin; and instead of German, French or 
Italian, or even Spanish ; but what !I would insist on is 
that the languages should be known thoroughly and 
practically, and not in the way of cram for examination 
purposes—Sincerely yours, 


Brit. Med. Jowrnal. Jan. 31st. 


Jou. S. BrLackieE. 


_[It should be noted that these remarks apply to honowrs 
division :—Ep. V.R.] 


A MODERN WITCHES’ CAULDRON. 


While the maxim of the philosophical physician is that 
of Moliére, Je prends mon bien ow je le trowve, the home- 
path’s principle appears to be that of the medieval 
Popes, that all undiscovered scientific territory belongs, 
by the eternal fitness of things, to him. This mental 
attitude has the advantage that, whatever therapeutic 
records leap to light, he at least shall not be shamed. 

hus, if an extract, say, of tubercle bacilli is proved to 

ve some therapeutic virtue, we are forthwith reminded 
that certain enterprising chemists have on hand a sup- 
Ply of some trillionth dilution of phthisical sputum, 
a if not quite the same thing, is near enough for 
e © average sensual man.” We are not surprised that 


the homeepaths should claim to have anticipated Koch ; 
the only wonder is that have not yet charged him with 
having stolen his therapeutic thunder from them. They 


even admit that the illustrious bacteriologist “ has made 


an improvement on the old method of preserving tuber- 
culinum.”’ that being the name of the elixir in question. 
But if tuberculinum has “physiological and chemical 
characters very closely resembling those described by 
Dr. Koch as belonging to his preparation” it is surely 
a pity that a knowledge of its existence should till now 
have been one of the secreta of the Hahnemannian Col- 
lege. As Sir Toby Belch says, “ Wherefore are these 
thingshid ? Weare further assured that the “homcepathic 
materia medica contains many remedies of the same 
class which are designated ‘nosodes,’”’ This is one 
of the esoteric mysteries of the “system” which is not 
often alluded to by the saner among the faithful. Chance 
has, however, brought in our way an account of the 
price list of a homceopathic drug vendor in New York, 
given by Professor Reyburn, of Washington. From it 
some idea of the true inwardness of the aforesaid 
“ nosodes’’ may be obtained. The contents of homeo- 
pathic gallipots would seem to be more gruesome than 
those of the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, and to be more 
fitted for the treatment of dyspeptic ghouls than of human 
beings. Among other pharmaceutical delicacies “in hihg 
potencies”’ an afflicted public finds the following: 
Adenia, an extract or trituration from the “glands of a 
person suffering with Hodgkin’s disease,’ renal albumen 
(au naturel apparently) ; anthracin, “or pus from a 
carbuncle ;”’ buboin syphilitica, or “ pus from syphilitic 
buboes,’”’ besides a dainty preparation of the “ chancre 
of syphilis ; ” hippozinine, which may be described as an 
extract of glanders ; lyssin, which is supposed to con- 
tain the active principle of hydrophobia, etc. For the 
victims of malignant disease there a decoctions of four 
varities of cancer—breast, uterus, bowel, and face—to 
choose from ; while those whose mucous membranes are 
troublesome can comfort themselves with the products 
of any particular catarrh—nasal, intestinal, or vesical— 
to which they may be subject. Osteonecrosin, an extract 
from necrosed bone, and pus from abscess of the rectum, 
etc., are also strongly recommended pro re natd. be 
Among the many rare and precious jingredients of his 
pharmacopwia we notice “luna or moonlight ;” this 
should clearly be “ moonshine.” We have no difficulty 
in believing that a large supply of that particular arricle 
is kept in stock.—British Medical Journal. 


Death from Blood-poisoning. 


Mr. Rosert Wesster, farmer, Airds, New Galloway, 
and a well-known breeder of Galloways, has died from 
blood-poisoning. It appears that about - days previousa 
calf died at Airds from symtomatic anthrax, commonly 
called “blackleg.’”’ To satisfy himself as to the cause 
of death, Mr. Webster held a post-mortem examination. 
A few days afterwards he was seized with violent inflam- 
mation of the arm, apparently proceeding from a slight 
eruption which had been contaminated during the afore- 
mentioned operatio:. 

Dr. Arthur, New Galloway, was sent for, and pro- 
nounced it a serious case of blood-poisoning. Various 
remedies were applied without success, and on Thursday 
Dr. Arthur asked Dr. Walter Lorraine, Castle-Douglas, 
to join him in a diagnosis of the case. Amputation of 
the arm was proposed, but by this time such a step was 
impossible, as the patient had become unconscious, He 
remained in a state of coma until death about midnight 


of the same day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REGISTRATION OF SHOEING-SMITHS. 
Sir, 

In The Record of to-day I see a letter from Mr. Trigger, in 
which he remarks that if shoeing-smiths were to: ‘ burn 
lampas, dock horses, etc., they would render themselves 
open to prosecution.” 

Now, a: far as I understand the matter, these men are not 
allow 2d to use the tern. Veterinary Surgeon,” nor to sue 
in the County Court for medicines supplied or services ren- 
dered in the treatment of stock, but apart from this they 
are at liberty to carry on the work of veterinary surgeons 
with impunity. If I am wrong, how is it that the Veter- 
inary Surgeons’ Act uppears, to ail i:tents and purposes, a 
dead letter, and that quacks (1 do not refer to ‘* Registered 
Practitioners”’) flourish as of yore? It does not affect the 
veterinary surgeons who have made their name and fame 
in days when competition was not so rife as at present, but 
it is a very different thing for younger men who have their 
way to make in the world. 

Do you not ‘think that the certificates granted to the 
shoeing-smiths will be used to gull the public, and cover 
the deeds of the holder in treating animals?—thus raising 
up another set of men in opposition to those who have 
spent much valuable time and money in qualifying them- 
selves to cope with the diseases of animals in a scientific 
manner. ‘lhe smiths, having less expense and no position 
to keep up, can work cheaper than the M.R.C.V.S.; the 
consequence is that the latter has to work for next to 
nothing in order to make a living, at least this is the case 
in very many instances. 

When this * Registration” becomes an accomplished 
fact the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act will -have to be put into 
full force, or if it does not cover the position ‘and I believe 
it does not) other steps will have to be taken to protect us. 
I quite agree that those who have the care of such a par- 
ticular organ as the horse’s foot should be able to do their 
work scientifically and well, but some provision should be 
made and enforced to prevent such men using misleading 
terms on their signs, to the detriment of the qualified 
veterinary surgeon. ‘‘ Veterinary forge,” ‘‘ Medicines sup- 
plied for the domestic animals,” ‘ Special attention given 
to aiseases of dogs,” and similar phrases are to be seen in 
almost any town, over the premises of men neither qualified 
nor 1egistered—so much for our vaunted Veterinary Sur- 
geons’ Act. 

Mr. Trigger is right in saying that the remark, “ I 
employ none but registered shoeing-smiths,”’ would tell 
in a court of law, but what about those men who are not 
in the employment of veterinary surgeons; would not the 
injury done by those more than counterbalance the benefit 


we, as veterinary surgeons, receive in the other case, 
unless some very stringent measure is introduced ? . 
Yours, &c., 


Feb. 7th, 1891. Farrpiay. 


‘WHY HORSE DOCTORS DIFFER. 
Dear Srp, 

After we have had the facts of the case (quoted by you 
from the «‘ Leith Pilot”) from Professor W. O. Williams, 
I do not think he improves his position much, and makes 
but a sorry appearance. Some of the so-called facts are 
of a complimentary nature? irrelevant to the case, and 
would have been better left out. Is it not lamentable to 
see this young Professor, standing up in defence of cruelty 
to animals, and making a laughing stock of himself? Ac- 
cording to his own facts, he ‘found him lame from ring- 
bone on his off fore pastern, but found his tendons clean.” 
What is meant by the latter expression I cannot tell, but, 
inasmuch as he was lame, is proof that he was suffering 
pain. If he did not suffer pain why did he golame? It 
matters very little whether the horse was suffering from 
‘‘ringbone” or *‘ sprained tendons” so long as he did suf- 
fer, he should not have been worked, and I think that the 
Magistrate—even although a pawnbroker—was justified in 
convicting. 


Professor Williams seems to forget that his duty is to 
protect the quadruped, and not the biped—the latter being 
able to protect himself but not so the former. The next 
time he goes to Court I would advise him to appear in be- 
half of the animal, which would be his proper work, and 
perhaps he might succeed better. If we all acted accord- 
ing to the true spirit of our profession, viz., to endeavour 
to cure, and alleviate the sufferings of the dumb animals, 
there would be fewer cases of ‘ doctors differing.” 

: I am’ yours truly, 


11th Feb., 1891. F.R.C.V.S. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHING AT CAMDEN TOWN 


Dear Sir, 

As a present Class C. student I feel that X’s letter in 
last week’s Record requires an answer. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to deny his statements 
in toto. There is no doubt that as far as practical horse 
work is concerned, the system of teaching at the Royal 
Veterinary College, leaves a good deal to be desired. 

But I must totally disagree with X’s-. statement that 
Class C. men are not shown how to cast a bullock, fasten 
a sheep, or hold a young calf or pig for castration ; as 
Mr. Wilson, our practical Cattle Demonstrator, is con- 
tinually giving us practical demonstrations of the pro- 
per way to do these things, and in every way in his 
power tries to teach us such things as will enable us to 
get a living among practical men when turned loose 
upon the world. The course of practical Cattle Demon- 
strations is the only practical course that we get, anda 
good many men that are going up for examination in 
May have to leave in the middle of Mr. Wilson’s demon- 
stration to attend a course of bacteriology at King’s 
College. I think there can be no doubt which know- 
ledge will be most useful to a country M.R.C.V.S. 

As this letter is on the subject of the system of teach- 
ing at the Royal Veterinary College, I should like to 
mention the excellent course of Comparative Pathology 
lectures delivered by Mr. Bland-Sutton. The misfor- 
ture is that there are not enough of them, as we only get 
one a week, and that they hardly go deep enough for 
Red Lion Square purposes. Still, as we get no others 
on Morbid Anatomy we must be contented.—Yours truly 

Crass C. STUDENT. 


OUR REGISTER. 
Sir, 

It seems to me that your correspondent of last week, dat- 
ing from Dakota, might have answered all legitimate en- 
quiries by the production of a copy of the Register of the 
R.C.V.S. ; for although he may not have complied with the 
requirement so as to have his name in the,current issue, it 
must have appeared in the first one issued after he gradua- 
ted, and probably in several later ones. Some of jyour 
readers may possibly remember that about 12 months ag, 
I suggested that some steps should be taken to make our 
Register more popular amongst the members, but so far 4 
suggestions do not appear to have elicited a single remar 
of any sort. For myself I will again protest against the fra 
of selling me an official book at the end of February, 
for the current year, whilst about two months later there 18 
an Anrual Meeting and report, and an election of our — 
ing body which may result in the change of several of itt 
members, so that for 10 months out of 12 my list of Coun 
is most probably incorrect, whilst I get no official informe 
tion of the changes until the next Register is issued. a 

The official year practically commences after the Ant . 
Meeting, and I say that our Register should be 1ssu ning 
the earliest date possible after arrangements for the ens 
year have been made.—Yours obediently, 

Sourn CounTRY. 


Communications acknowledged :—Mr. W. J. Welsby. 
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